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[Reported  by  a  Member  of 
The  Times  Staff.] 


Second  International  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene. 

LONDON,  AUGUST  5-10,  1907. 


REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Egyptian-hall,  at  the  Mansion-house, 
on  Wednesday,  March  20,  1907,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  Sir  William  P.  Treloar,  Bart.),  to 
b-promote  the  interests  of  the  Second  International  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene,  to  be  held  in  London  in  August  next. 

iD  * - — -  ' 

r*  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  : — • 
ladies  and  Gentlemen, — May  I  first  say  how  pleased  I  am  to 
‘'■welcome  you  all  here  to-day,  and  to  know  that  this  meeting  is 
^_ope  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  healthy  infant  life 
and  school  life.  This  meeting  is  being  held  in  order  that  the 
forthcoming  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  may  become  better 
known,  and  that  arrangements  may  be  made  to  make 
that  Congress  a  great  success.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  first  Con¬ 
gress  took  place  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  second  one  is  to  be 
held  in  London  next  August.  We  hope  by  means  of  this 
meeting  to  give  greater  publicity  to  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  Congress  and  to  further  in  every  way  we  can  the  interests 
that  all  connected  with  it  have  at  heart.  (Cheers.) 


Sir  Lauder  Brunton  My  Lord  Mayor,  your  Excel¬ 
lencies,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — The  object  of  our  meeting 
to-day  is  to  enlist  your  interest  in  the  forthcoming  Second 
International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  and  to  ask  for  your 
support.  In  order  that  you  should  either  be  interested  in  it 
or  support  it,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know  what  it  is, 
what  it  proposes  to  do,  and  what  good  result  may  be 
expected  from  its  action.  The  Congress  is  an  assemblage  from 
every  civilized  country  in  the  world  of  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  health  of  school  children.  The  forthcoming 
Congress  is  the  second  of  the  kind  ;  the  first  took  place  in 
Nuremberg  in  April,  1004.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  energy 
and  public  spirit  of  Professor  Griesbach,  of  Mtihlhausen. 
(Cheers.)  He  was  convinced  that  in  all  civilized  countries 
the  question  of  health  in  school  children  as  well  as  in  adults 
is  one  of  the  foremost  in  importance  and  general  interest,  and 
that  the  problems  and  efforts  of  school  hygiene  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  forwarded  by  the  combined  action  of 
different  nations.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  he  wrote  to  a 
great  number  of  schoolmasters  and  medical  men  interested  in 
the  health  of  scholars,  amongst  others  to  the  presidents  of 
tlieMedical  Officers  of  Schools  and  to  the  presidents  of  similar 
societies  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  as  well 
as  to  an  enormous  number  of  others  all  over  the  world.  A 
committee  was  formed,  and  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  first 
Congress  in  Germany.  Invitations  were  sent  out  every¬ 
where,  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  every  civilized  country 
gave  a  most  hearty  response  and  delegates  were  sent  from 
every  part  of  the  world  to  the  Congress  at  Nuremberg.  The 
Congress  was  opened  by  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria, 
one  of  the  Royal  Family  of  the  kingdom  in  which  Nuremberg 
is  situated.  There  were  more  than  one  thousand  members 
present  at  the  Congress.  The  work  of  the  Congress  consisted 
in  general  meetings,  lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  to  all, 
and  special  sections  for  the  discussion  of  various  branches 
of  school  hygiene.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  museum 
for  the  exhibition  of  all  appliances  relating  to  schools.  The 
Congress  was  most  successful,  and  a  striking  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  subject  of  universal  interest  and  import¬ 
ance  may  for  a  time  abolish  national  differences  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  delegates  from  Russia  and  Japan  spoke  in 
succession  and  sat  down  together  after  their  addresses  were 
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over.  It  was  decided  that  a  similar  Congress  should  be  held 
triennially,  and  the  French  delegates  were  anxious  that  it 
should  be  held  this  year  in  Paris.  An  invitation,  however, 
had  been  previously  received  by  the  Congress  from  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  in  London  that  it  should  be  held  here,  and 
when  the  French  delegates  learned  that  the  English  invitation 
had  been  first  received  they  most  gracefully  gave  way  and 
promised  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  present 
Congress  a  success.  (Cheers.)  This  promise  they  have  most 
loyally  carried  out,  and  active  preparations  for  the  co¬ 
operation  are  quite  as  far  forward  in  France  as  in  this  country. 
I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  English  members, 
and  so  I  was  chosen  President,  and  Dr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  White 
Wallis  secretaries*,  of  the  forthcoming  Congress.  In  making 
arrangements  for  the  second  Congress  we  have  followed  the 
example  set  by  the  organizers  of  the  first  and  have  arranged 
for  the  formation  of  committees,  both  national  and  local,  in 
this  country,  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  most  civilized  countries. 
Subjects  which  are  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
have  already  been  notified  to  the  committees,  so  that  they 
may  be  considered  beforehand  by  those  who  come  to  the 
Congress,  and  we  may  thus  be  able  to  obtain  a  world-wide 
opinion  in  regard  to  each  subject.  There  are  11  in  all,  and 
they  may  be  divided  into  four  groups.  The  first  group  of 
three  deals  with  the  best  methods  of  training  for  the  minds 
and  for  the  bodies  of  healthy  scholars  in  and  out  of  school. 
The  second  group  deals  with  children  who  are  defective  in 
body  or  mind,  or  who  are  subjects  of  disease  or  illness.  The 
third  deals  with  the  important  subjects  of  medical  inspection, 
of  the  instruction  both  of  teachers  and  children  in  the  laws  of 
health,  and  with  the  health  of  the  teaching  profession.  The 
fourth  deals  with  residential  schools  and  with  school  buildings 
and  equipment.  The  first  subject  in  the  first  group  is  the 
physiology  and  psychology  of  education,  and  in  it  will  be 
discussed  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  real  education 
for  children,  not  by  a  mere  process  of  cramming  them 
with  words  and  facts  which  they  do  not  comprehend 
and  which  they  would  never  utilize,  but  of  education 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  of  drawing  out  of  them 
all  the  good  there  is  in  them,  of  allowing  each  germ  of 
power,  bodily  or  mental,  that  the  child  possesses  to  de¬ 
velop  to  its  full  growth  and  fruition.  This  subject  includes 
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the  proper  relationship  of  the  work  that  is  given  to  the 
various  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  hours  to  he  devoted  to 
learning,  the  interval  between  the  successive  subjects  and 
the  relationship  of  mental  work  to  bodily  exercise  and  play. 
The  second  subject  in  the  first  group  is  physical  training  of 
the  body  so  that  each  faculty  shall  be  fully  developed.  This 
training  should  be  carried  on  in  school  in  the  form  of  gym¬ 
nastics  and  of  drill,  but  it  must  also  be  carried  on  out  of 
school  in  the  form  of  games  and  holiday  schools  and  camps. 
In  this  country  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  games  do 
not  sufficiently  train  all  muscles  of  the  body,  so  that  we  are 
apt  to  have  an  unequal  development  of  its  different  parts, 
which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  corrected  by  the  foreign  methods 
of  gymnastics,  but  at  the  same  time  foreigners  are  recognizing 
that  our  system  of  games  has  much  to  commend  it,  and  that 
while  gymnastics  may  give  more  strength,  games  develop 
quickness  and  endurance  ;  in  fact,  that  a  combination  of  the 
two  methods  is  what  is  required  for  perfect  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  first  section  of  the  second  group  deals  with  the 
proper  teaching  of  those  who  are  defective  in  mind,  the 
second  with  those  who  are  defective  in  body,  such  as  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  and  the  third  with  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  deficiencies,  illness,  or  disease.  Under 
this  heading  would  come  defective  sight,  which  is  the  cause 
of  much  misery  to  children  at  school,  for  it  not  only  hinders 
their  learning,  and  causes  them  sometimes  to  be  punished  for 
stupidity,  but  it  leads  to  most  distressing  headaches,  which 
are  a  torture  to  the  child.  Defective  teeth,  which  form  such 
an  important  cause  of  rejection  from  the  Army,  would  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  early  stages  of  decay,  and  further  mischief 
might  be  prevented.  Deafness  and  diseases  of  the  ear  would 
be  detected,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  with  the  probable 
death  of  the  child,  might  be  averted.  Tubercle,  too,  might 
be  detected  in  its  early  stages,  and  with  proper  treatment  the 
child’s  life  might  be  saved.  At  present  schools  are  too  apt 
to  be  hot-beds  of  infection,  and  from  one  child  an  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever,  of  measles,  or  of  diphtheria  may  spread  over  a 
whole  district,  while  by  early  detection  and  isolation,  the 
mischief  might  be  arrested.  The  first  section  of  the  third 
group,  which  deals  with  general  subjects,  is  medical  inspec¬ 
tion  of  children.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Bill  for 
the  compulsory  medical  inspection  of  children  which  is  before 


Parliament  will  soon  become  law,  and  it  is  most  fervently 
hoped  that  it  will  do  so  without  delay,  for  medical  inspection 
is  the  groundwork  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  school 
hygiene  must  be  built.  Without  medical  inspection  no 
proper  system  of  physical  education  is  possible,  unless  we  are 
to  run  the  risk  of  permanently  damaging  the  hearts  of  weak 
children  by  exercises  which  are  perfectly  proper  and  wholesome 
for  the  strong.  Without  it  we  can  have  no  system  of  properly 
feeding  children  who  are  starving,  because  starvation  does 
not  merely  mean  want  of  food.  It  may  mean  want  of  power 
to  utilize  it,  and  children  may  be  starving  in  the  middle  of 
plenty  because  their  digestive  powers  are  inadequate.  It  is 
upon  medical  inspection  that  we  must  depend  for  assigning  to 
their  proper  classes  the  children  who  are  defective  in  mind  or 
in  body,  for  detecting  deficient  eyesight  or  decayed  teeth  or 
defective  hearing,  the  first  signs  of  phthisis,  or  the  symptoms 
which  indicate  infective  disease.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
medical  inspector  will  require  help  from  the  teachers,  who 
must  receive  instruction  in  hygiene.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
teachers  who  should  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  health.  The 
children  also  must  be  taught,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  generation  that  is  to  come,  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-day  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  hence.  But  the  health  of  the  teacher  needs  to 
be  cared  for  also,  and  this  forms  an  important  section.  For 
both  teachers  and  taught  it  is  necessary  that  schools  should 
be  thoroughly  hygienic,  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted, 
that  the  eyes  shall  not  be  strained  by  the  type  in  the  books 
that  they  have  to  read,  that  they  shall  not  be  chilled  by 
draughts  nor  be  choked  by  stuffy  rooms.  It  is  evident  that 
an  internal  discussion  and  expression  of  opinion  upon  all  these 
subjects  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  teachers  and  scholars 
all  over  the  world,  but  you  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  know  what 
special  advantages  is  this  country  going  to  reap  by  having 
such  a  Congress  in  London,  and  for  what  reason  should  you 
and  others  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contribute.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  only  fair  that  such  a  con¬ 
tribution  should  be  made,  because  the  Congress  is  likely  to 
save  money  to  the  country.  We  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  most  important  assets  is  our  population,  and 
that  it  will  not  pay  us  in  the  end  to  allow  this  asset  to 
deteriorate.  To  prevent  such  deterioration  we  must  have 
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medical  inspection,  we  must  have  feeding  of  children  where 
it  is  necessary,  and  we  must  have  also  physical  training. 
Now  all  these  subjects  are  with  us  more  or  less  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  and  if  we  begin  to  do  them  in  this  country 
without  knowing  what  has  already  been  done  before  we  may 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time,  we  may  ruin  the  health  of  a 
number  of  children,  and  we  may  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
upon  failures  which  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  subjects 
and  the  knowledge  which  we  may  gain  at  this  Congress  of 
what  has  been  done  elsewhere,  will  prevent.  We  may  learn 
from  the  experience  of  others  how  medical  inspection  is  to  be 
conducted  with  the  greatest  efficiency  at  the  minimum  of  cost, 
how  school  children  can  best  be  fed  without  encouraging 
pauperism  or  lessening  the  responsibility  of  parents,  and  in 
regard  to  physical  training  we  hope  to  obtain  from  America  a 
well-considered  system  of  training  for  children  which  will  be 
discussed  by  experts  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Italy.  We  may  thus  hope  to  get  a  scheme 
of  physical  training  superior  to  any  in  existence,  and,  having 
found  it,  the  country  may  then  proceed  to  carry  it  out.  The 
mental  and  bodily  advantages  which  may  be  derived  by  the 
children  in  this  country  from  information  afforded  by  the 
Congress  may  not  only  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  but  may,  in  many  cases,  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes.  I 
have  been  informed  by  General  Evatt  that  when  giving  a 
lecture  to  the  criminals  at  Broadmoor  one  of  these  criminals 
whispered  to  him  that  he  had  been  rejected  from  the  Army  on 
account  of  his  eyesight,  and  when  a  census  was  taken 
of  the  criminals  present  it  was  found  that  nearly  three- 
quarters  similarly  had  been  rejected  for  physical  defects. 
Had  these  been  discovered  in  time  and  these  unfortunates 
subjected  to  proper  training,  mental  and  physical, 
their  crimes  might  have  been  prevented  and  they 
might  have  remained  law-abiding  and  useful  citizens. 
I  have  already  kept  you  too  long,  but  there  is  one  point 
more  on  which  I  should  like  to  touch,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  drunkenness  in  this  country.  I  believe  that  a 
very  large  number  of  drunkards  yield  to  temptation  because 
they  are  weak  and  badly  fed.  It  was  found  in  some  of  the 
Cantons  of  Switzerland  that  where  the  cooking  was  good  the 
drunkenness  was  less.  If  we  are  going  to  have  our  children 
taught  not  only  the  disadvantages  of  drunkenness,  and  their 
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bodies  trained  by  useful  exercises,  and  the  little  girls  taught 
how  to  cook  and  look  after  a  house,  the  gain  to  this  country 
would  simply  be  incalculable.  A  Congress  which  is  likely 
to  help  the  advancement  of  such  results  deserves,  I  believe, 
all  the  interest  and  support  you  can  give  to  it.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  beg  you  to  remember  that  this  is  an  International  Con¬ 
ference.  The  Entente  Cordiale ,  not  only  with  France,  bpt 
with  other  nations,  is  a  very  important  thing  indeed  for 
this  country,  and  yet,  I  regret  to  say  it,  we  are  not  as  a  rule 
beloved  by  other  nations.  A  great  deal  of  their  dislike 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  us,  and  the  same  is 
true  with  our  feelings  towards  other  nations.  Better  know¬ 
ledge  would  increase  better  liking,  and  tend  to  avert  the 
possibilities  of  war  to  an  even  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than 
huge  armaments.  It  is,  however,  hard  4or  nations  to  make 
each  other’s  acquaintance,  but  if  by  an  International  Congress 
we  can  show  the  teachers  of  foreign  children  that  we  have 
a  good  side  to  our  characters  which  they  perhaps  have  hardly 
suspected,  and  if  we  learn  from  them  how  good  they  are, 
it  will  help  to  bring  about  a  friendship  between  the  rising 
generations  throughout  the  world  which  will  do  more  to 
ensure  universal  peace  than  any  number  of  Conferences  at  The 
Hague.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  we  want  to  show  to  those 
who  come  from  foreign  countries,  or  from  the  Colonies,  to 
this  Congress  in  London  our  good  side,  our  hospitable  side, 
our  kind  side — the  very  side,  in  fact,  which  is  illustrated  so 
often  and  so  well  in  this  hall,  because  we  may  say  that  this 
hall  represents  the  heart  of  the  City  and  of  the  country. 
Here  it  is  that  any  claims  which  are  made  for  aid — whether 
they  be  in  connexion  with  earthquakes  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  famine  in  India,  or  crippled  children  at  home — they  all 
meet  with  a  hearty  response  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  this 
meeting,  which  is  held  to-day  here  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  will  take  a  most  hearty  interest  in  the  Congress 
which  is  to  be  held  in  August,  and  will  give  it  its  most 
hearty  support.  (Cheers.) 

Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.  (Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board)  : — My  Lord  Mayor,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen, — It  would  indeed  be  ungrateful  on  oiir  part  not  to 
admit  that  the  State  in  this  country  has  done  a  very  great 
deal  for  its  children,  especially  during  the  last  30  or  40 
years.  I  may  remind  you  that  40  years  ago  a  boy  or  a  girl 
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eight  years  of  age  might  work  seven  hours  a  day  in  a  factory 
or  workshop,  and  that  40  years  ago  a  boy  ten  years  of  age 
might  work  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  coal-pit.  Well,  to-day  a 
boy  or  a  girl  must  at  least  be  12  years  of  age  to  go  in  a 
factory,  and  then  he  or  she  can  only  work  what  is  known  as 
half  time,  and  a  boy  must  be  13  years  of  age  before  he  goes 
into  a  coal-pit  at  all.  I  do  not  suggest  that  these  advances 
represent  the  high-water  mark  of  our  care  for  the  children, 
but  they  represent  very  substantial  progress  indeed.  And  in 
designing  our  school  buildings — in  ventilation,  in  drainage, 
and  in  lighting — we  have  made  enormous  advances  in  the  last 
20  or  30  years.  I  see  this  frequently  at  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  where  a  school  which  was  built  only  30  years 
ago,  and  is  structurally  quite  sound,  and  has  20  or  30  years’ 
further  life  in  it,  is  represented  to  us  as  calling  for  a  new 
loan  to  make  alterations  in  it,  not  owing  to  any  defect  in 
its  structure,  but  owing  to  the  enhanced  view  which  the 
public  now  take  of  educational  suitability.  Again,  up  to  ten 
years  ago  the  defective,  mentally  and  physically,  and  the 
dull  child  sat  in  a  common  class  with  all  the  others — the 
despair  of  the  teacher  and,  it  must  have  been  in  some  cases, 
a  torture  to  itself.  Such  a  child  was  a  drag  on  the  whole 
class,  and  simply  kept  “  marking  time.”  Now  we  have  taken 
these  unhappy  defective  children  right  away  from  the  others. 
As  you  know,  we  are  now  providing  in  special  schools  for  the 
mentally  defective  and  the  physically  defective.  And  then, 
again,  we  have  recently  passed  into  law  a  little  statute  which 
will  empower  the  local  education  authorities,  where  they 
think  fit,  to  feed  a  child  which  is  obviously  too  hungry  to 
avail  itself  of  the  education  which  is  offered  to  it,  and  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  have  done  that  taking  the 
greatest  security  against  anything  like  economic  abuse  or 
anything  which  would  in  any  way  undermine  parental 
responsibility.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  Education  Bill  of 
last  year  providing  for  the  medical  inspection  of  all  the 
children  in  all  the  elementary  schools,  and  I  lay  great 
stress  on  that,  as  did  Sir  Lauder  Brunton.  That  clause 
was  lost  with  the  rest  of  the  Bill.  I  made  bold  to  say 
on  more  than  one  occasion  that  I  viewed  that  clause 
as  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  Bill  put  together,  and  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  by  itself,  as  a  separate  private  mem¬ 
ber’s  Bill,  Mr.  Rea,  the  member  for  Scarborough,  has 
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already  piloted  the  proposal  for  medical  inspection  through  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House.  It  now  only  awaits  third 
reading,  and  if  anything  should  happen  to  it  the  Government 
has  already  introduced  a  Bill  which  contains  that  clause, 
together  with  other  non-contentious  clauses  of  the  Education 
%  Bill  of  1906.  Well,  now,  that  is  shortly  what  we  have  been 

endeavouring  to  do  during  the  last  20  or  30  years.  It  has 
been  all  very  rough  and  ready,  but  very  kindly  done.  I  will 
*  say  this  about  the  House  of  Commons,  irrespective  of  party, 

that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  you  can  appeal  to  them 
which  meets  with  such  a  ready  response — whether  you  appeal 
to  Tory  or  Liberal — as  when  you  make  an  appeal  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  children  of  this  country.  There  is  no 
subject  to  which  they  respond  with  such  great  sympathy — men 
of  all  parties.  But  now  the  time  has  come,  I  think,  for  going 
into  this  matter  of  the  care  of  the  children  on  much  more 
accurate  and  scientific  lines.  First  of  all,  take  the  effect  on 
the  physique  of  the  nation  from  immuring  the  whole  of  the 
childhood  coinpulsority  within  school  walls.  We  did  that  in 
1870.  Suppose  we  had  begun  to  take  an  anthropometric  survey 
at  that  moment — the  weight  and  height  and  girth  and  so  on 
of  each  child — and  suppose  we  had  continued  it  year  by  year 
until  to-day.  What  an  invaluable  set  of  national  statistics 
would  be  at  our  disposal  to  see  how  w^e  were  going  on  with 
regard  to  the  physique  of  the  nation  as  the  result  of  the 
bringing  of  our  children  into  the  common  schools  day  by  day. 
We  did  not  do  it  in  1870,  and  we  have  not  the  scientific  statis¬ 
tics  to  go  on,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin,  and  I  think  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  arrive  at  scientifically  accurate 
facts  as  to  the  effect  of  school  life  upon  the  physique  of  the 
nation  through  the  medium  of  what  I  have  called  an  anthropo¬ 
metric  survey  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Then  we  really 
had  no  scientific  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  the  children.  Take 
my  own  case.  I  have  been,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  Board  school 
teacher.  If  a  child  at  the  back  of  a  long  class-room  com¬ 
plained  to  me  that  lie  could  not  see  what  was  on  the  black- 
f  board  I  adopted  the  rough-and-ready  plan  which  I  imagine  all 

teachers  adopt  in  their  kindliness  and  lack  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  as  oculists.  I  said  to  the  child,  “  Come  close  to  the 
»  board  and  then  you  will  see.”  That  would  be  my  only 

remedy,  and  I  daresay  the  child  in  question  would  feel  that  the 
resources  of  civilization  had  been  exhausted  by  my  intervention 
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in  that  way  on  his  behalf.  The  chances  are  that  I  should  not 
have  put  him  near  the  blackboard  but  half-way  between  the 
back  of  the  room  and  the  blackboard,  because  he  might  be 
getting  as  much  injury  and  straining  his  eyes  as  much  by 
being  placed  so  near  the  blackboard  as  at  the  back  of  the 
class-room.  If  you  had  a  scientific  oculist  to  see  that  child 
the  moment  he  was  admitted  to  the  school  he  would  add  to 
the  teacher’s  general  kindliness  and  warmth  of  heart  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  to  do  to  prevent  the  child’s 
eyesight  from  suffering.  Then  as  to  teeth.  I  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  this  morning  of  a  talk  with  Dr.  Wallis,  who  is  under 
the  County  Council,  the  dental  officer  for  the  industrial  school 
at  Feltham.  He  has  been  making  a  scientific  inquiry  into  a 
typical  working-class  school  in  the  South  of  London — I  should 
think  a  shade  above  the  level  of  a  working-class  school.  He 
examined  245  boys  and  girls  in  this  particular  school,  which  I 
may  call  a  fairly  average  Board  school.  Only  three  out  of  the 
245  boys  and  girls  in  it  had  absolutely  sound  teeth,  and  61 
per  cent,  of  the  children  had  enlarged  glands  associated  with 
dental  disease.  Practically  in  all  cases  it  appeared  that  the 
permanent  teeth  began  to  decay  within  two  years  after  their 
appearance.  Not  a  single  child  of  the  245  had  ever  had  any 
serious  attention  given  to  their  teeth,  and  only  three  had 
ever  used  a  tooth-brush.  Now,  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  has  laid 
stress  on  the  importance,  not  only  to  the  child  for  mastication 
and  health,  but  to  the  nation,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
recruiting  of  its  Army,  of  this  matter  of  the  state  of  the  teeth. 
In  the  course  of  my  peregrinations  I  shake  hands  with  an 
enormous  number  of  working  people,  and  I  am  amazed  and 
staggered  at  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country.  I  rarely  ever  shake  hands  with  one  who  can 
be  said  to  have  a  really  good  sound  set  of  teeth  belonging  to 
himself.  A  conference  of  this  sort  do  not  need  to  have  the 
importance  of  this  matter  urged  upon  them.  It  is  obvious  to 
all.  In  the  City  of  Brussels  there  are  dentists  attached  to 
the  schools,  which  they  visit  once  a  month,  and  each  dentist 
attends  to  the  cases  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  teacher  and 
to  those  which  he  observes  himself.  There  are  16  of  them, 
and  I  see  that  the  operations  upon  the  children’s  teeth  cost  in 
a  particular  year  roughly  10,000  francs,  or  4?400.  Well,  now, 
take  it  that  we  have  about  eight  times  as  many  children  in 
London.  I  do  not  dare  mention  additional  public  expense  in 
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these  days,  but  if  you  had  to  do  it  on  eight  times  that  scale  you 
would  land  yourselves  in  for  an  expenditure  of  £3,000.  I  say 
that  that  would  be  money  thoroughly  well  spent  (hear,  hear), 
in  order  to  secure  that  the  children’s  teeth  were  thoroughly 
attended  to.  And  while  I  am  speaking  of  Brussels  just 
let  me  read  another  statement  about  it.  This  is  the  official 
report  in  the  Board  of  Education  report  on  School  Hygiene 
in  Brussels.  It  is  a  very  able  report  by  Miss  Jessie 
Douglas  Montegomery,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  reading 
t  by  all  here.  She  says  : — 

“Every  place  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  City  of 
Brussels  belonging  to  or  recognized  by  the  Commune, 
from  the  Athenees,  through  every  grade  down  to  the 
creches,  is  visited  at  least  once  every  10  days  by  one 
of  the  16  doctors  appointed  for  this  purpose.  They 
have  to  report  on  the  general  condition  and  cleanliness 
of  the  class-rooms  ;  the  state  of  the  fittings  ;  the  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilation  ;  the  maximum,  minimum ,  and 
mean  temperature,  recorded  by  the  teachers  six  times 
daily  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  playground,  cloak-rooms, 
gymnasium,  lavatories,  &c.” 

Now,  Brussels  has  16  doctors  making  these  visits  once  every 
10  days  to  every  class.  I  do  not  think  that  the  London 
County  Council’s  Education  Committee  has  16  doctors  ;  I  think 
it  is  about  10  or  12.  Dr.  Kerr  will  know  the  precise  number. 
But,  at  any  rate,  here  is  London,  with  educational  operations 
eight  times  that  of' Brussels,  and  we  certainly  should  have  more 
than  Brussels  has  engaged  on  this  first-class  work  if  we  are  to 
do  our  duty  to  the  citizens  of  to-morrow  who  are  the  school 
children  of  to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  hearing,  but  I  will  not  go  into  that  now.  I  have  detained 
you  long  enough  on  these  matters,  and  yet  I  have  only 
touched  the  fringe  of  them.  As  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life 
engaged  in  some  form  or  another  in  touch  with  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  I  have  seen  these  problems  day  by  day  and 
have  worked  in  connexion  with  them,  and  I  look  forward  with 
the  liveliest  interest  to  this  forthcoming  International  Con¬ 
gress,  where  we  shall  see  what  other  nations  have  done  in 
*  regard  to  treating  these  matters  scientifically,  and  be  able  to 

add  to  our  warmth  of  heart  and  good  will  towards  the  children 
•-  —a  good  will  which  is  not  affected  by  parties  or  creeds — 

knowledge  from  their  scientific  experience.  This  Conference 
which  is  to  be  held  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  engaged  upon 
promoting  the  truest  form  of  Imperialism,  because  it  will 
be  helping  to  build,  on  the  surest  and  safest  foundation, 
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communal  well-being  through  a  citizenship  which  will  be 
sound  in  mind  and  healthy  in  body.  (Cheers.) 

Sib  John  Cockburn  : — My  Lord  Mayor,  your  Excellencies, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — After  the  able  speeches  that  we  have 
heard  from  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  and  Dr.  Macnamara,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  deal  further  with  the  subject.  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater  authority  on 
all  pertaining  to  the  physical  development  of  the  race,  has 
given  us  a  very  fine  description  of  the  scope  of  the  Congress, 
and  Dr.  Macnamara,  whose  life’s  work  has  been  associated 
with  teachers,  and  to  whom  all  school  teachers  in  this  country 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  has  spoken  on  the  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  which  specially  appeals  to  the  teachers.  I 
have  beeh  asked  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  members  of 
the  Conference  and  the  guests  from  the  Colonies  and  abroad. 
Those  who  have  any  considerable  experience  of  International 
congresses  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  will  know  how  import¬ 
ant  a  part  in  the  work  of  a  congress  such  receptions  play. 
The  receptions,  entertainments,  and  excursions  which  are  so 
lavishly  provided  by  our  foreign  hosts  are  not  merely  arranged 
with  a  view  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  participate  in  them. 
They  are  a  very  essential  part  of  the  business  of  the  Congress, 
because  the  informal  discussions  which  take  place  at  large  and 
at  liberty  between  the  members  when  attending  these 
pleasurable  functions,  and,  indeed,  very  enjoyable 
they  are,  lead  to  the  better  transaction  of  the  business 
in  the  official  seances .  Much  of  the  real  work  of  the  Congress 
is  done  on  these  occasions,  and,  therefore,  it  behoves  this 
City  of  London,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  entertainment  of  the  numerous 
visitors  who  will  be  coming  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  because  not  only  the  great  European  nations  and  our 
kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic  will  be  sending  delegates  to  this 
Congress,  but  there  will  be  also  representatives  from  Canada, 
from  Australia,  and  from  the  most  distant  portions  of  the  British 
Dominions.  So  I  hope  that  the  programme  drawn  up  by  the 
committee  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors  will  be  found 
to  supply  every  requirement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
those  present  who  can  bring  any  influence  to  bear  in  this 
direction  will  assist  in  making  these  festivities  and  receptions  a 
great  success.  There  will  be,  in  addition  to  the  usual  list  of 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  which  will  be  sent  out  to  our  guests, 
lists  of  the  various  receptions,  including  visits  to  historical  places 
so  well  worthy  of  visiting  in  the  capital  and  in  the  country. 
Most  appropriately  the  first  reception  will  be  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London.  Then  there  will  be  visits  to  the  old 
Universities  and  to  various  places  of  interest  in  the 
country.  May  we  also  venture  to  hope  that  there  will 
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be  a  reception  in  this  great  Imperial  City  itself,  which  is  so 
renowned  for  participating  in  all  good  works  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  of  the  race.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  do  not  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  any  provision 
that  could  be  made  in  that  respect  will  be  more  than  t^e 
occasion  justifies.  After  all,  the  child — how  to  deal  with  the 
child  in  the  most  effective  way,  in  his  education  and  training, 
mental  and  physical — is  the  most  important  problem  that  can 
confront  any  people.  Modem  sociology  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  nations  depend  for  their  existence  and  their 
prosperity  on  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfil  their  obligations 
to  the  children.  This  is  the  paramount  function  of  every  race 
that  is  destined  to  hold  its  place  in  the  great  contest  which 
must  go  on  between  all  the  Powers  of  the  world,  and  all  are 
awake  to  their  duty  in  this  respect.  And  I  think  we  may  say 
of  this  meeting  in  the  Mansion-house  that  nothing  can  be 
more  appropriate  and  more  gratifying  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
himself  than  to  preside  over  it.  We  know  his  solicitude 
for  cripple  children.  We  admire  the  means  of  relief  he  pro¬ 
vides  for  those  who  are  afflicted  in  this  way,  and  I  am  sure 
nothing  could  rejoice  the  heart  of  our  Lord  Mayor  more 
than  any  measures  which  will  prevent  the  increase  of  this 
sad  regiment  of  cripple  children  amongst  us.  Without 
doubt  the  measures  of  school  hygiene  which  will  be  advocated 
by  this  Congress  will  do  much  to  arrest  in  their  early 
stages  those  processes  of  degeneration  which,  if  left  with¬ 
out  treatment,  must  add  to  the  great  army  of  cripple 
children.  I  feel  that  the  work  of  this  Congress  will 
recommend  itself  from  every  point  of  view  to  your 
attention,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  farther 
remarks  to  those  already  so  well  made  this  afternoon. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir  Edward  Brabrook  : — My  Lord  Mayor,  your  Excel¬ 
lencies,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  do  not  propose  to  address 
this  important  meeting  at  any  length,  but  I  do  just  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  two  matters  in  my  capacity  of  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  first  important  point,  as  I 
think  it  is,  is  the  gracious  manner  in  which  his  Majesty  the 
King  has  consented  to  act  as  patron  of  the  forthcoming  Con¬ 
gress  (cheers),  and  also  the  very  gracious  interest  which  his 
Majesty  has  displayed  in  its  proceedings.  That  is  very 
gratifying  to  the  committee,  in  addition  to  the  further 
gratification  which  they  feel  in  the  very  cordial  response 
which  has  been  made  from  the  Colonies.  Without  for  a 
moment  depreciating  the  strongly  international  character  of 
this  proposed  Congress,  I  desire  to  express  our  satisfaction 
that  it  will  be,  to  a  large  extent,  an  inter-imperial  Congress 
also.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Congress  which  was  held  three  years 
ago  at  Nuremberg  was  attended  by  a  small  but  somewhat 
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distinguished  body  of  Englishmen,  and  a  somewhat  smaller, 
but  equally  distinguished,  I  think,  body  of  Scotchmen  ; 
but  beyond  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  British 
Empire  was  represented  to  any  extent.  Now,  we  have  for 
the  present  Congress  a  very  important  organizing  committee 
for  Ireland,  another  for  Wales,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
have  had  the  adhesion  of  Canada,  which  has  appointed  an 
important  committee  ;  of  South  Africa,  where  there  are 
committees  for  Cape  Colony  and  also  for  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  others  ;  and,  speaking  generally,  we  have  had  the 
most  cordial  and  important  assurances  of  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation  from  the  Colonies  all  over  the  world.  Well,  that 
in  itself  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  gratifying  circumstance, 
because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  we  get  all  the 
members  of  this  great  Empire  working  together  in  a  matter 
which  relates  so  closely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Empire 
as  the  health  of  the  children  in  its  schools,  we  have  the  best 
possible  security  that,  as  those  children  grow  up  and  become 
older,  they  will  retain  those  feelings  of  attachment  to  the 
Empire  at  large  which  we  instil  into  them  by  these  means. 
That  is  one  point  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory  and 
gratifying  in  regard  to  this  Congress.  There  is  another  point 
which,  I  think,  has  not  been  mentioned  by  previous  speakers, 
and  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  this 
meeting,  and  it  is  that  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  has 
kindly  undertaken  the  organization  of  an  exhibition  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Congress.  It  will  be,  I  understand,  an 
instructive  and  valuable  object-lesson  to  those  who  attend 
in  regard  to  many  important  matters  to  be  brought  before 
the  Congress.  From  this  and  other  encouraging  circumstances 
I  look  forward  to  and  anticipate  a  most  successful  Congress, 
even  more  successful  than  the  admirable  Congress  held  three 
years  ago  at  Nuremberg  was,  and  I  heartily  congratulate 
those  who  have  worked  so  hard  for  the  success  of  the  Congress 
on  the  prospects  of  that  success.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  Richard  Martin,  Bart. : — My  Lord  Mayor,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen,- — My  particular  vocation  at  this  moment  is  to 
appeal  to  you  to  do  as  much  as  you  can  to  support  this  Con¬ 
gress  with  ample  funds  for  the  purposes  which  you  have 
heard.  You  will  remember  that  it  is  to  be  held  at  a  time  of 
year  which  is  not  a  very  good  time,  because  in  August 
London  is  on  holiday,  but  it  is  only  in  that  month  that 
German  and  French  school  teachers  can  get  away  from  their 
duties  and  come  to  this  country.  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind, 
please,  that  this  is  not  a  mere  charity,  where  you  are 
giving  away  your  money  never  to  see  it  again  ;  but  this 
Congress  will  be  distinctly  economical,  we  believe,  in  its 
results,  because  if  it  is  properly  carried  out  the  lessons 
learned  at  it  will  show  the  education  authorities  how  best  to 


spend  our  money,  so  that  not  a  single  farthing  will  he  ex¬ 
tracted  from  our  pockets  for  the  education  rate  which  will  not 
be  well  and  profitably  spent.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  had 
during  the  last  few  years  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
education,  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  of  politics  and  a  certain 
amount  of  religion,  and  very  little  education.  (Laughter.) 
This  Congress  is  all  education,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  other  subjects.  The  matters  which  Sir  Lauder  Brunton 
and  Dr.  Macnamara  have  alluded  to — the  eyes,  the  hearing, 
and  the  teeth  of  the  children — are  so  important,  I  firmly 
believe,  that  they  cannot  any  longer  ba  overlooked  in  any 
future  educational  movement.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  by 
eliminating  the  feeble-minded  and  those  who  are  approaching 
idiocy  from  the  rest  of  the  school — doing  it  under  careful 
medical  supervision,  of  course — you  will  get  the  money 
devoted  to  education  better  spent  and  more  economical^ 
applied  than  you  can  do  without  the  experience  gained  at 
such  a  Congress  as  this.  I  understand  that  at  the  last  one 
those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  school  life  gained  a 
good  deal  of  useful  knowledge  which  otherwise  they  might 
never  have  had.  Our  friends  who  are  coming  to  us  from  across 
the  Channel — Germans,  French,  Swiss,  Italians,  Belgians,  and 
others— have  all  some  wrinkles  to  give  ns,  and  we  shall  no 
doubt  be  able  to  learn  from  them  different  things  which  we 
can  apply  at  home  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  funds  to  support  not  only  the  traditional  hospitality  of  this 
country,  but  to  let  our  foreign  friends  see  that  England  is 
quite  as  interested  as  they  are  in  education,  and  that  England 
is  not  lagging  behind  while  they  are  going  forward,  and  so  I 
hope  that ‘the  Congress  will  be  supported,  not  only  by  the 
individual  donations  of  everybody  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  but  that  all  present  will  take  a  special  interest  in 
putting  the  matter  so  strongly  before  the  education  authori¬ 
ties  of  their  own  districts,  and  showing  them  the  value  that 
the  Congress  will  be  to  them  from  an  economical  point  of  view, 
that  they  will  be  induced  to  support  the  Congress  with  their 
money  and  also  with  their  prestige  and  presence.  It  is  most 
important  that  this  should  be  done,  and  I  have  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that,  before  the  Congress  takes  place,  England  will  show 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  be  left  behind  in  doing  good  work, 
in  gaining  knowledge,  or  in  dispensing  hospitality.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Mosely  : — Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — As  one  who  has 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  education,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  in  what  has  been 
described  as  the  heart  of  this  great  City  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  in  all  great  public 
questions,  whether  affecting  us  to-day,  or  whether  in  bygone 
times,  the  occupant  of  the  Mansion-house  has  always 


lent  a  ready  hand  to  forward  any  object  of  national 
importance.  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  wishing 
that  the  Mansion-house  may  become  the  centre  of  many 
such  gatherings  as  the  present  one,  and  in  thanking  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  is  with  us  to-day,  for  his  kindness  in  grant¬ 
ing  us  the  use  of  it  for  this  meeting.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  if  I 
may  detain  you  for  one  moment,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Congress.  I  have 
lately  returned  from  the  United  States,  where  I  have  had 
hundreds  of  teachers  examining  into  the  conditions  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  that  country,  and  am  convinced  that  we  only  realize 
how  we  have  dropped  behind  when  we  travel  and  see  what 
others  are  doing.  It  is  the  worst  of  economy  (and  we  are  always 
talking  now  of  economy) ,  that  it  may  lead  to  neglect  of  the 
health  of  future  generations.  We  see  as  we  walk  through  the 
streets  a  number  of  helpless,  hopeless  individuals  incapable  of 
earning  their  daily  bread,  and  bound  to  become  a  source  of  pity 
and  expense  to  the  nation  at  large.  (Hear,  hear.)  How  can 
this  be  avoided  in  the  future  ?  It  is  a  big  question.  It  is  one 
that  we  have  to  face  if  we  are  going  to  hold  our  position  as 
one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world.  We  are  none  too 
soon  in  waking  up  to  the  important  points  of  scientific 
training — manual  training,  trade  schools,  the  teaching  of 
hygiene,  and  of  a  variety  of  other  subjects  which  to-day  are  the 
pressing  questions  before  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  delight 
to  know  that  there  are  so  many  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
great  questions,  and  that  we  are  to  have  a  Congress  in 
London  this  summer  to  consider  them.  It  will  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  function.  As  it  is  late  I  will  not  detain  you,  but  merely 
ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  according  the  Lord  Mayor  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  use  of  the  Mansion-house  for  this  occasion. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Sykes  (President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers): — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  happen  to  be  an  ordinary  school¬ 
master  in  the  City  of  Bradford  and,  just  referring  for  a 
moment  to  what  my  friend  Dr.  Macnamara  spoke  about,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  130  factory  half-timers  in  my  school.  Six 
weeks  ago,  at  half-past  6  in  the  morning,  I  was  going  down  to 
the  station  when  I  saw  the  factories  lighted  up,  and  I  knew 
that  65  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  my  school  were  at  work 
there  and  would  be  at  work  till  half-past  12  o’clock.  Then 
they  would  come  to  my  school  in  the  afternoon  at  2  o’clock, 
and  remain  there  till  half-past  4.  That  is  merely  one  phase 
of  this  child  question.  There  are  over  40,000  of  these  little 
half-timers  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  I  happen  to  be 
President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  an  organization 
numbering  over  60,000  men  and  women  in  this  country — men 
and  women  who  daily  come  face  to  face  with  boys  and  girls 
in  the  ordinary  schools.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  has  asked 
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for  the  cordial  co-operation,  and  has  said  it  is  necessary,  of 
the  teachers  in  our  schools.  Well,  I  think  I  can  say  for 
the  teachers  in  our  schools  that  that  co-operation  will  be 
cordially  given.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  Sir,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  reciprocity,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  the  Irishman  who 
did  not  believe  that  reciprocity  should  be  all  on  one  side. 
(Laughter.)  This  organization  to  which  I  belong  has  been 
spending  its  funds  largely  during  past  years  to  secure  certain 
reforms.  First  of  all,  we  want  better  ventilation  in  our 
schools.  May  I  read  the  article  of  the  Code  governing 
ventilation  in  ordinary  primary  schools  ?  It  is  Article  19  of 
the  Education  Code  : — “  There  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
80  cubic  feet  of  internal  space  and  eight  square  feet  of 
internal  area  for  each  unit  of  the  number  of  children  in 
average  attendance.”  My  Lord  Mayor,  I  have  been  casting 
my  eye  around  this  splendid  room,  and  I  judge  that  this  room, 
on  the  minimum  space  required  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
would  be  sufficient  to  house  and  educate  something  like  700 
to  800  children.  Then  the  eight  square  feet  basis — have  you 
ever  pictured  to  yourself  what  that  means  ?  A  cabinet 
4ft.  4in.  each  way  supplies  the  cubic  quantity  of  air  which 
the  Board  of  Education  lays  down  as  the  minimum  for  a  child 
in  our  elementary  schools.  In  secondary  schools  each  child 
must  have  16  square  feet  at  least  of  floor  space  to  stand 
upon  ;  in  the  elementary  schools  he  is  confined  to  8ft.  I 
suppose  the  Board  of  Education,  if  it  argues  at  all,  has  argued 
that  the  children  in  elementary  schools  come  from  crowded 
areas  and  rooms  ;  that  they  are  used  to  it,  and  so  they  can 
do  with  less  standing  room  and  less  amount  of  ventilation 
than  can  the  children  who  attend  the  secondary  schools. 
Those  are  the  two  points  that  I  thought  I  would  like  to  bring 
before  this  meeting — that  we  have  for  years  past  been  spending 
our  funds  and  trying  to  arouse  the  public  conscience  on  this 
matter  of  better  ventilation  and  more  floor  space  in  our 
schools.  Sir,  I  can  only  say  that  I  join  heartily  in  the  hope 
that  this  Conference  will  be  a  very  great  success,  and  that 
it  will  enlighten  the  public  and  bring  the  teachers  together. 
On  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  England  and  Wales,  so  far  as  I 
can  speak  for  them,  I  promise  you  our  hearty  support,  and  I 
have  now  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  (Cheers.) 

The  proposition  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  Lord  Mayor  : — Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  a 
vote  of  thanks,  but  I  think  that  both  you,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  and  I  should  thank  those  distinguished  men  who  have 
come  here  to-day,  and  have  given  us  such  interesting 
addresses  on  this  important  subject.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do 
not  say  that  to  me  it  is  unusual  to  hear  men  speak  upon 


subjects  which  they  thoroughly  understand — I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  unusual  for  the  Lord  Mayor  to  hear  that,  but  I  do  say  it 
is  very  pleasant.  I  consider  we  have  been  greatly  instructed 
this  afternoon,  and  I  think  our  thanks  are  due  to  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  instructed  us.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  we  have  upon  the  platform  to-day  his  Excellency 
the  Greek  Minister,  his  Excellency  the  Chinese  Minister,  and 
also  his  Excellency  the  Servian  Minister.  I  am  sure  I  may 
say  for  you,  as  I  say  for  myself,  that  we  welcome  them  here 
very  heartily.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  glad  to  see  them 
coming  to  hear  what  is  said  on  this  important  subject,  and 
we  hope  sincerely  that  they  will  be  able  some  of  these  days 
to  tell  us  something  about  it,  as  we  to-day  have  been 
endeavouring  to  tell  them  something.  I  thank  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  for  your  vote  of  thanks. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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